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promises that had been made. Yes or no, had Lord
Beaconsfield said that in such an event he would declare
war. What was he waiting for? Already, without consulting
Europe, the Russians were negotiating a secret treaty with
the Turks. Soon one would be faced with ajfait accompli.
Ah! Lord Beaconsfield was no better than the rest of them.
All men were cowards. She alone, poor woman, had to
give life to everything. Lord Beaconsfield bent very low his
drooping shoulders. He strove to find forgiveness for his
disobedience by exaggerating the expression of his devotion.
"Lord Beaconsfield hopes that your Majesty remembers her
gracious promise not to write at night, at least not so much.
He lives only for Her, and works only for Her, and without
Her, all is lost." However, he kept watch on the game.

There was another great player who up to that moment
had only observed the moves, but was awaiting the moment
to  enter the  contest.    That was  Prince von Bismarck.
Abruptly, on February i^th, he slammed down his cards
with a great speech in the Reichstag, a speech that was
intentionally obscure, and so very clear.  Obliged to choose
between Austria and Russia, and full of rancour against
Gortchakoff since the incidents of 1875:, Bismarck sided
against  Russia.    He  avowed  his   disinterestedness.    The
Eastern question was of small import to Germany.   Con-
stantinople was not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian
grenadier.   What Germany desired was to avoid a conflict.
Her role, amidst opposing interests, would be that of "the
honest broker." Naturally the treaty in course of elaboration
between Turks and Russians would have to be submitted
to the approval of the other European Powers in a Con-
ference, or Congress, which would be held, if they were so
willing, at Berlin. This was all set out in a vein of the utmost